On a 3^ew Kind of Fiction

THE literary year books and reference books do not
make very cheerful reading these days, but there is a
certain note in one of them that should not be allowed
to remain in obscurity. It is contributed by the editor
of an American journal, Ambition, who informs all
writers and would-be writers that he and his paper are
prepared to accept:

Stories, 4,000-4,500 (words), in which the hero
advances in position and earnings through study
of a trade or profession by means of a corres-
pondence course (preferred occupations indicated
by Editor on application).

One can only hope that this passage has not met the
eye of any reader of Ambition, one who has urged
himself along the steep, narrow way, and found sus-
tenance in such heartening tales, for he might become
disillusioned, lag in his course (if only a correspond-
ence course), and turn cynic or communist. Our
editor, with true occidental ruthlessness, takes us
behind the scenes with a vengeance; he strips each
wretched player and spares us neither paint nor
plaster-and-lath; had we any illusions on the matter,
any roseate dreams of "advancing in position and
earnings," which we have not, how rudely we should
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